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gif  consider  myself  honored  to  have  been  invited  to  address  you  on 
this  commemorative  occasion.  In  response  to  the  invitation  of 
your  committee  I  shall  be  unable  to  offer  you  anything  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  considered  a  finished  historical  address.  A  work  of  this  nature 
requires  extensive  research,  and  for  this  I  have  not  had  the  time  during 
the  last  few  busy  weeks.  I  have  chosen,  rather,  to  invite  you,  my  friends 
and  neighbors,  to  take  a  very  informal  journey  with  me  back  to  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  our  town,  where  we  shall  linger  for  the  next  few  minutes. 
We  shall  confine  our  attention  for  most  part  to  the  early  years,  let  us  say 
the  first  thirty  or  forty  years;  for,  after  all,  in  celebrating  the  Sesquicen- 
tennial  of  Vermont’s  statehood  our  attention  instinctively  goes  back  to 
the  beginnings. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  know  who  the  first  white  person 
was  to  set  foot  on  that  tract  of  wilderness  which  later  became  the  town 
of  Groton.  Was  it  some  scout  sent  out  from  the  older  settlements  far 
down  the  Connecticut  or  the  Merrimac  Pavers,  to  spy  out  the  land,  or  to 
observe  the  stealthy  movements  of  the  redskin?  Was  it  some  survivor  of 
an  Indian  massacre  led  captive  to  Canada,  who  left  along  our  fair  wood¬ 
lands  and  beside  our  shimmering  lakes  the  marks  of  bleeding  feet?  We 
shall  never  know.  What  we  do  know  is  that  one  of  the  most  famous 
Indian  trails  of  New  England  traversed  our  town  from  southeast  to 
northwest. 

There  were  several  of  these  trails  leading  from  the  English  settle¬ 
ments  of  Massachusetts  and  southern  New  Hampshire  to  the  French 
settlements  and  Indian  villages  of  Canada.  One  trail  led  up  the  Merrimac 
and  the  Baker  Rivers,  crossed  the  watershed  at  Warren  Summit,  and  then  led 
down  to  a  point  where  the  Ammonoosuc  and  the  Wells  Rivers  join  the 
Connecticut.  Another  trail  followed  the  course  of  the  Connecticut  from 
the  settlements  in  Massachusetts  to  the  point  before  mentioned.  Thus  it 
is  seen  that  the  mouth  of  the  Wells  River  was  the  focal  point  of  twro  im¬ 
portant  trails.  From  this  point  there  were  two  main  trails  leading  towards 
Canada.  One  trail  led  up  the  Connecticut  to  the  mouth  of  the  Passumpsic 
where  it  divided:  one  branch  to  go  up  the  Connecticut  to  the  mouth  of 


the  Nulhegan,  thence  by  way  of  Island  Pond  and  the  Clyde  River  to  Lake 
Memphremagog;  the  other  branch  to  go  up  the  Passumpsic,  over  the 
watershed  to  Crystal  Lake,  thence  down  the  Barton  River  to  Lake  Mem¬ 
phremagog  to  join  the  first  mentioned  branch  of  the  trail.  It  was  over 
these  routes  that  Major  Rogers  and  his  men  journeyed  on  their  return 
from  their  campaign  against  the  Saint  Francis  Indians — that  journey  so 
vividly  portrayed  by  Kenneth  Roberts  in  his  popular  novel,  "Northwest 
Passage".  A  second  main  trail  led  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wells 
River  to  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  location  of  Ryegate  Corner, 
where  it  divided:  one  branch  to  go  to  Canada  over  a  route  which  was 
later  followed  approximately  by  General  Bailey  and  General  Hazen  when 
they  constructed  their  famous  military  road  in  Revolutionary  days;  the 
other — and  this  is  the  one  of  most  interest  to  us  at  this  time — to  enter 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  tract  of  land  now  known  as  Groton,  to  lead 
over  hills  and  through  valleys  to  the  foot  of  Ricker’s  Pond,  thence  north 
of  both  ponds  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Winooski,  and,  finally,  down  that 
river  to  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  supposed  that,  as  far  as  Ricker’s  Pond,  it 
took  the  course  which  was  followed  approximately  by  the  old  County 
Road.  Those  of  you  who  are  interested  may  see  the  marks  of  this  old  road 
as  it  traversed  Ernest  Whitehill’s  pasture  and  entered  Herman  Ricker’s  land 
just  south  of  his  buildings,  crossed  the  Pound  R.oad  just  north  of  the 
great  maple  in  Morrison’s  pasture,  ran  down  the  steep  hill  and  crossed 
the  brook  near  the  Morrison  homestead,  climbed  the  hill  north  of  Clinton 
Emery’s,  then  crossed  the  Branch  and  ascended  the  hill  towards  Ricker’s 
Pond. 

That  this  was  an  important  trail  there  is  no  doubt.  An  ancient 
map  confirms  this  claim.  I  have  never  seen  the  original  map,  but  it  is 
reproduced  in  Collins’  History  of  Vermont.  That  it  was  made  at  about 
the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  or  around  the  year  1760,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  that  although  there  are  several  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  indicated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  what  is  now  Vermont,  the 
boundaries  of  Newbury  are  not  indicated.  Across  this  map  from  Lake 
Champlain  to  the  Connecticut  River,  following  the  course  of  the  French, 
now  Winooski,  and  the  Wells  Rivers,  are  printed  these  words:  "This 
way  Captives  have  been  carried  from  New  Hampshire  to  Canada.” 

One  of  the  most  noted  massacres  in  New  England  was  at  Deer¬ 
field,  Massachusetts.  Many  were  killed  on  the  spot  and  about  one 
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hundred  prisoners  were  taken  to  Canada,  among  whom  were  the  Rever¬ 
end  Mr.  Williams  and  his  family.  On  the  return  to  Canada  a  portion 
of  the  company,  including  Mr.  Williams’  son  Stephen,  passed  over  the 
trail  leading  through  Groton.  This  was  in  1704. 

One  of  the  earliest  records  to  mention  anything  pertaining  to 
Groton  is  the  journal  of  Captain  Benjamin  Wright.  This  man  was  the 
leader  of  a  party  of  some  twenty-five  men  sent  out  from  Northfield, 
Massachusetts  to  explore  the  course  of  this  ancient  trail.  The  journal  is 
found  in  the  History  of  Deerfield,  and  was  reproduced  by  Mr.  Wells  in 
his  History  of  Ryegate.  I  quote  a  few  lines: 

"August  7,  1725.  From  thence  we  came  to  Wells  river  mouth, 

15  miles. 

8,  We  camped  here  and  hid  our  provisions  and 
canoes,  it  being  foul  weather  yt  day. 

9,  Fowl  weather  in  ye  forenoon,  in  ye  afternoon 
of  ye  day  we  marched  from  the  mouth  of 
Wells  river  5  miles. 

10,  This  day  we  marched  West  &  by  North  10 
miles. 

11,  We  marched  to  ye  upper  end  of  ye  2d  pond 
at  ye  head  of  Wells  River  upon  a  N.  W. 
course  10  miles.  About  noon  this  day  we 
came  to  ye  first  pond,  5  miles  &  then  we 
turned  round  N.  West  &  traveled  5  miles 
further  in  very  bad  woods. 

12,  We  marched  from  ye  upper  end  of  ye  upper 
pond  3  miles  in  very  bad  woods  &  here  en¬ 
camped  by  reason  of  fowl  weather;  here 
David  Allen  was  taken  sick. 

13,  We  lay  by  to  see  if  Allen  would  be  able  to 
travel. 

14,  We  marched  from  ye  upper  end  of  ye  second 
pond  W.  by  N.  to  French  river  9  miles;  we 
crossed  French  river  and  traveled  1  mile  &  £; 
in  all  10  miles  &  half. 

15,  Here  we  encamped  all  day  by  reason  of  fowl 
weather;  this  day  Clark  Hubbard  being  very 
lame  was  sent  back  &  two  men  with  him 
to  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Wells  River.” 
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Thus  it  may  be  concluded  that  there  was  considerable  human  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Groton  for  many  years  previous  to  the  first  settlement  of  the 
town  by  civilized  man. 

Unlike  the  older  neighboring  towns  of  Peacham,  Barnet,  Ryegate, 
Newbury,  and  Topsham,  Groton  was  not  one  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants. 
Rather,  it  was  granted  by  the  State  of  Vermont,  then  an  independent 
republic,  on  November  7,  1780.  On  October  20,  1789,  or  some  nine 
years  later,  a  charter  was  issued  to  Lieutenant  Butterfield  and  78  associates 
including  Thomas  Chittenden,  Ethan  Allen,  Moses  Robinson,  James 
Whitelaw,  and  others  eminent  in  the  early  political  activities  of  the  state. 
Of  all  the  proprietors  James  Abbott  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  to 
have  settled  in  the  town. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors  held  on  August  13,  1787 
at  the  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Thaddeus  Munson,  Inholder,  of  Manchester, 
of  which  Ira  Allen  was  moderator,  it  was 

"Voted  to  lay  out  100  acres  to  each  proprietor’s  right  in  the 
northeasterly  part  of  the  town,  including  the  seven  lots  already  pitched 
with  three  acres  allowance  in  each  lot  for  highways.”  It  was  also  voted 
to  give  Col.  Ira  Allen  17  shillings  on  each  proprietor’s  right  for  his 
expense  in  laying  out  the  lots;  and  thirdly,  it  was  voted  to  adjourn  to  the 
2d  Tuesday  of  June  1788,  at  the  dwelling  house  of  Col.  Thomas  John¬ 
son  in  Newbury. 

At  this  second  meeting  which  was  held  on  the  date  and  at  the 
place  appointed,  of  which  Gen.  Jacob  Bailey  was  moderator  and  Gen. 
James  Whitelaw  was  secretary  and  treasurer,  it  was  voted  that  James 
Abbott,  Edmund  Morse,  Jacob  Jennings,  Archibald  McLaughlin,  and 
Jonathan  James  should  hold  the  lots  on  which  they  lived  instead  of  the 
first  draught.  William  Wallace,  "an  indifferent  person”,  was  chosen  to 
draw  the  lots.  From  among  these  lots  two  were  set  aside  for  the  min¬ 
ister,  one  for  the  college,  one  for  the  grammar  school,  and  one  for  the 
town  school.  James  Abbott,  Archibald  McLaughlin  and  Jonathan  James 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  lay  out  and  make  necessary  roads. 

The  foregoing  records  show  that  before  the  proprietors  held  their 
first  meeting,  several  families  had  settled  in  the  extreme  northeastern 
part  of  the  town,  having  purchased  their  land  under  the  grant  of  Nov¬ 
ember  7,  1780. 
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Who  was  the  first  man  to  settle  in  Groton,  and  on  what  day  of 
what  year  of  our  Lord  was  the  ring  of  his  ax  first  heard  in  that  forest 
primeval?  Perhaps  these  questions  can  be  answered.  Gen.  Albert  Harleigh 
Hill  who  was  the  first  Groton  man  to  devote  any  considerable  attention 
to  our  early  history,  states  that  the  records  of  Cumberland  County,  Shire 
of  Newbury,  show  a  deed  of  land  in  Groton  from  Gen.  Jacob  Bailey  to 
James  Abbott,  dated  Sept.  6,  1783.  From  this  General  Hill  concludes, 
and  I  think  his  conclusion  reasonable,  that  the  first  settlement  was  about 
that  time.  He  asserts,  moreover,  that  his  grandfather,  Capt.  Edmund  Morse, 
was  the  first  settler.  On  what  authority  he  makes  this  assertion  I  do  not 
know.  General  Hill  was  an  able  officer  of  the  state  militia,  and  a  fluent 
writer  withal;  but  evidently  he  was  so  motivated  by  family  pride  that  some 
of  his  statements  are  open  to  question.  He  states,  for  instance,  that  his 
mother,  Sally  Morse  Hill,  daughter  of  Capt.  Edmund  Morse,  born  Sept. 
2,  1789,  was  the  first  child  born  in  Groton,  and  he  has  so  recorded  this 
alleged  fact  on  her  gravestone  in  the  old  burying  ground  a  few  rods 
north  of  my  home,  as  well  as  on  a  memorial  window  in  this  church. 
The  town  records  state,  however,  that  Sarah  Abbott,  daughter  of  James 
and  Zelpha  Abbott,  was  born  "in  Groton”  August  25,  1784,  and  that 
James,  son  of  James  Abbott,  was  born  "in  Groton”  March  26,  1786,  and 
that  Abbott  twins  were  born  April  22,  1787 — four  Abbott  children  all 
born  in  Groton  before  the  birth  of  Sally  Morse. 

Furthermore,  in  Vol.  V  of  the  State  Papers  of  Vermont  there  is 
record  of  the  petition  of  James  Abbott  to  the  General  Assembly,  then 
sitting  at  Newbury,  for  an  enlargement  of  Groton.  In  this  petition  Mr. 
Abbott  states  that  he  purchased  land  in  Groton  in  the  year  1782,  and  that 
"your  Petitioner  lived  with  his  famely  in  Sd  Town,  the  only  Famely  for 
two  or  three  years.”  The  petition  is  dated  at  Newbury,  Oct.  15,  1787. 
This  looks  like  documentary  evidence  that  James  Abbott  who  settled  on 
Lot  No.  1,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  town,  was  the  first  settler. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  he  was 
followed  by  Jonathan  James  who  settled  on  Lot  No.  2,  and  Edmund 
Morse  who  purchased  Lots  No.  3  and  No.  4. 

But  there  is  another  fact  to  be  considered  in  this  connection. 
Another  claimant  who  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  double  por¬ 
tion  of  the  pioneer  spirit  enters  the  scene  and,  like  Banquo’s  ghost,  just 
won’t  move  off.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Aaron  Hosmer.  Hosmer  was  of 
the  ancient  family  of  that  name  that  settled  in  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
and  has  always  figured  prominently  in  that  vicinity.  He  was  a  grantee 
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of  Haverhill,  N.  H.  in  1763,  but  lived  in  Newbury.  His  marriage  to 
Caroline  Chamberlin  was  the  first  marriage  in  Coos  and,  for  that  matter, 
the  first  in  this  whole  North  Country.  The  records  show  that  he  served 
15  days  in  Capt.  Thomas  Johnson’s  company  of  Minutemen  in  1775, 
and  as  a  scout  in  Capt.  John  G.  Bailey’s  company  in  1777  and  1779- 
When  James  Whitelaw  made  his  tour  of  inspection  to  Ryegate  on  June 
30,  1773,  he  found  Hosmer  living  in  a  log  house  about  a  mile  from 
Newbury  line,  and  it  was  from  Hosmer’s  cabin  that  Whitelaw  and  his 
companions  set  out  to  inspect  the  boundaries  of  Ryegate.  Subsequently, 
when  lots  were  assigned,  Hosmer  was  given  the  lot  upon  which  he  had 
settled  as  a  squatter. 

But  Hosmer  was  not  content  with  being  a  pioneer  of  Newbury, 
Haverhill,  and  Ryegate.  There  were  more  lands  to  explore  in  this 
boundless  wilderness  and,  as  doubtless  he  thought,  better  haunts  for  fish 
and  game.  He  caught  the  literal  import  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough’s 
great  line  full  forty  years  before  the  poet  was  born, 

"But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright.” 

So  westward  he  wandered  and  pitched  himself  a  camp  on  the  Orson 
Ricker  meadow  in  Groton,  when,  no  one  knows,  but  it  well  may  have 
been  years  before  Abbott,  James,  and  Morse  settled  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  town.  From  this  sylvan  retreat  he  made  fishing  excursions 
to  neighboring  ponds  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his  name  was  given 
to  a  pond  in  Peacham,  and  that  Kettle  Pond  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  Groton  was  so  named  from  the  fact  that  he  accidently  lost  his  camp 
kettle  in  its  muddy  depths. 

Without  question  Hosmer  was  the  first  white  person  to  make  even 
a  temporary  residence  in  Groton;  but  his  right  to  the  title,  "first  settler”, 
will  always  be  questioned  because  of  this  consideration:  Abbott,  James  and 
Morse  came  to  Groton  with  the  idea  of  making  a  little  community  which 
would  take  on  more  and  more  settlers  and  thus  expand  into  a  town, 
while  Hosmer  seems  to  have  had  the  desire  to  be  alone  where  he  could 
hunt  and  fish  with  no  let  or  hindrance,  and  to  penetrate  the  wilderness 
so  far  that  no  one  would  want  to  follow  him. 

What  an  insignificant  settlement  Groton  was  in  comparison  with 
its  neighbors  in  1790  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  census  of  that  year — 
the  first  census  of  the  United  States.  Newbury,  of  course,  was  the  largest 
with  143  heads  of  families;  Barnet  followed  with  98;  Peacham  was  third 
with  62;  Ryegate  fourth  with  36;  Topsham  fifth  with  27;  while  Groton 
had  but  8  heads  of  families,  as  follows:  James  Abbott,  Israel  Bailey,  John 
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Darling,  Robert  Darling,  Aaron  Hosmer,  Jonathan  James,  Edmund  Morse, 
and  Timothy  Townshend.  The  total  population  was  45. 

Through  the  next  decade  the  growth  of  the  town  was  slow.  It 
was  still  a  frontier  town.  The  census  of  1800  shows  37  heads  of  families 
and  a  total  population  of  236.  Only  one  family  listed  in  1790  had 
moved  away — that  of  Timothy  Townshend.  The  new  family  names  in 
the  census  of  1800  are  as  follows:  Alexander,  Batchelder,  Emery,  Frost, 
Gary,  Gray,  Hatch,  Heath,  Hill,  Hooper,  Knight,  Lund,  Manchester, 
Martin,  McComber,  Morrison,  Munroe,  Noyes,  Phelps,  Poilard,  Remick, 
Tassy  (Taisey),  Thurston  and  Welch. 

It  was  not  until  a  year  or  two  later  in  some  cases,  a  decade  or  two 
in  others,  that  such  well-known  Groton  names  appear  on  the  records: 
Burnham,  Carpenter,  Clark,  Glover,  Goodwin,  Hall,  Hodgdon,  McLary, 
McLaughlin,  Plummer,  Renfrew,  Packer,  Roberts,  Whitcher,  (also  known 
as  Whittier),  Whitehill,  Wilson,  and  Vance. 

A  few  of  these  early  names  were  Scotch:  Renfrew,  McLaughlin, 
Taisey  and  perhaps  some  others.  McComber,  our  first  representative  to 
the  General  Assembly,  was  said  to  have  been  Scotch-Irish.  Most  of  the 
others  were  of  pure  English  stock,  descendents  of  middle-class  English 
pioneers  who  settled  New  England  during  the  years  of  the  Great  Migra¬ 
tion  which  occurred  from  1620  to  1642. 

Although  the  growth  of  Groton  had  been  slow  in  the  years  be¬ 
tween  1790  and  1800,  events  of  importance  had  transpired  in  that  little 
fighting  republic  known  as  Vermont.  After  fourteen  years  of  independ¬ 
ent  existence  she  had  been  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Federal 
Union,  and  had  been  duly  admitted  as  the  fourteenth  state  on  March  4, 
1791 — an  event  which  all  Vermont  is  gladly  celebrating  this  year.  For, 
after  all,  Vermont  really  enjoys  being  a  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  although  on  occasion  she  always  has  displayed,  and  probably 
always  will  display,  an  independent  and  mind-your-own-business  atti¬ 
tude  which  she  developed  during  those  fourteen  stern  years  of  independ¬ 
ence  when  she  not  only  coined  her  own  money  but  fought  her  own 
battles. 

Yes,  and  something  had  happened  in  Groton,  also;  she  had  be¬ 
come  a  duly  organized  town.  The  inhabitants  had  become  so  numerous 
that  the  government  of  the  proprietors  was  not  sufficient  for  the  expand¬ 
ing  community.  Something  had  to  be  done.  Application  was  made  to 
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a  kind  neighbor  to  the  north  in  the  person  of  Gen.  William  Chamber- 
lain,  Esquire,  of  Peacham  who,  as  a  duly  qualified  justice  of  the  peace  in 
and  for  the  recently  organized  county  of  Caledonia,  called  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Groton  to  meet  at  the  dwelling  house  of 
John  Darling  on  March  20,  1797. 

On  the  day  and  at  the  hour  appointed,  the  inhabitants  of  Groton 
filed  into  John  Darling’s  house — it  may  have  been  a  log  house,  for  there 
were  few,  if  any,  frame  houses  in  town.  This  house  was  located  just 
a  little  beyond  the  old  burying  ground  which  I  mentioned  earlier.  It 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway  in  what  is  now  George  Corruth’s 
pasture.  At  the  appointed  hour  General  Chamberlain  appeared  on 
horseback,  and  along  with  him  came  Samuel  Bacon,  James  Abbott, 
Jonathan  James,  Edmund  Morse,  Israel  Bailey,  Nathaniel  Knight,  and 
others  on  the  Peacham  road.  General  Chamberlain  dismounted,  tied  his 
horse  to  a  tree  which  the  settler’s  ax  had  spared,  and  walked  into  the 
house  with  a  dignity  befitting  the  occasion.  He  then  called  the  meeting 
to  order  and  requested  that  ballots  be  forwarded  for  moderator.  As  these 
were  counted  it  appeared  that  Samuel  Bacon  had  been  duly  chosen.  Mr. 
Bacon  on  assuming  the  chair  requested  the  voters  to  forward  their  ballots 
for  town  clerk,  whereupon  it  appeared  that  Nathaniel  Knight  had  been 
chosen.  General  Chamberlain  then  drew  from  his  pocket  the  sheet  of 
paper  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  It  was  white  paper  then,  but  one 
hundred  forty-four  years  have  discolored  it.  He  then  took  a  goose-quil 
pen,  dipped  it  into  home-made  ink  concocted  from  maple  bark  and 
copperas,  and  wrote  as  follows: 

"At  a  Meeting  of  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Groton  Legally 
warn’d  and  Holden  in  the  House  of  Mr.  John  Darling  in  said  Town  on 
Tuesday  the  20th  day  of  March  A.  D.  1797  Agreeable  to  the  foregoing 
Notification  The  Inhabitants  Proceeded  by  Ballot  to  the  Choice  of  a 
Moderator  and  Samuel  Bacon  was  declared  Duly  Chosen.  The  Ballots 
were  then  Taken  for  a  Town  Clerk  for  Sd  Town  for  the  Year  Ensuing 
and  Nathaniel  Knight  was  declared  Duly  Chosen  who  at  the  Same  Time 
Took  the  oath  of  Office  as  the  Law  Directs 

Before  me  William  Chamberlain  Justice  Peace” 

General  Chamberlain  then  handed  the  paper  to  Nathaniel  Knight 
who,  as  the  meeting  progressed,  wrote  as  follows: 
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"3rdly 

4thly 
51 Y 

61y 
7ly 
8ly 
9thly 
lOly 
lily 
12ly 
1 3ly 
I41y 


Voted  that  Samuel  Bacon,  Nath'l  Knight,  James  Abbott  be 

Selectmen  the  ensuing  year 

Voted  that  Jonathan  James  be  Town  Treasurer 

Voted  that  William  Frost  be  Constable  and  Collector 

Voted  that  Dominicus  Gray  be  Grand  Juror 

Voted  that  Israel  Bailey  Tithingman 

Voted  that  Edmund  Welch  be  Tithingman 

Voted  that  Aaron  Hosmer  Junr,  Silas  Lund  surveyors  of  highways 
Voted  that  Roberds  Darling  be  surveyor  of  lumber 
Voted  that  William  Frost  be  Sealer  of  Weights  &  measures 
Voted  that  Jeremiah  Bachelier  &  Sam’l  Darling  be  hog  reifs 
Voted  that  James  Hupper*  be  fence  Viewer 
Voted  that  this  meeting  be  Dissolved” 


So  ended  Groton’s  first  town  meeting  "holden  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Darling.” 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  let  us  rather  hastily  scan  the  early 
records  to  see  what  was  done  at  some  of  these  early  meetings.  You 
have  doubtless  observed  that  the  first  town  meeting  was  merely  for  the 
election  of  officers.  No  taxes  were  voted  and  no  other  business  was  done. 
As  summer  approached  there  were  those  in  this  little  community  who 
became  concerned  over  the  question  of  education,  both  secular  and  relig¬ 
ious.  Two  special  town  meetings  were  called,  therefore,  one  for  May  5, 
1797,  to  see  whether  the  town  would  raise  money  for  schooling;  and 
another  for  Oct.  9,  1797,  to  see  whether  the  town  would  raise  money  for 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  In  both  cases  the  vote  was  negative.  On 
these  topics,  education  and  religion,  I  shall  comment  later. 


Two  other  matters  of  concern  soon  raised  their  ugly  heads  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  tranquility  of  the  community,  namely,  what  to  do  with  the  ever 
increasing  number  of  stray  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  hogs;  and  secondly, 
what  to  do  with  the  perpetrators  of  petty  crimes  whose  offenses  were  not 
of  such  gravity  as  to  warrant  a  sojurn  in  the  jail  which  had  been  erected 
only  the  year  before  in  Danville  for  the  recently  organized  county  of 
Caledonia.  The  inhabitants  were,  therefore,  warned  to  meet  in  special 
town  meeting  at  the  dwelling  house  of  Robards  Darling  on  July  4,  1798, 

*  James  Hooper 
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"1st  to  choose  a  moderator 
2d  to  appoint  a  place  to  build  a  pound 

3d  to  appoint  a  place  to  build  a  sign  post  and  stocks 

4th  to  see  what  method  to  take  to  build  them 
5th  to  choose  a  keeper” 

At  the  meeting,  they  voted  as  follows: 

"1st  Chose  James  Abbott  moderator. 

2d  Voted  to  build  Pound  on  John  Darling’s  land  near  his  house 
westward. 

3d  Voted  to  place  sign  post  near  said  pound  to  west  of  John  Darling’s. 
4th  Voted  that  the  inhabitants  shall  appear  on  the  second  Monday  of 
Sept,  next  with  proper  tools  to  build  said  pound  and  sign 
post. 

5th  Voted  John  Darling  to  be  pound  keeper. 

6th  Voted  to  adjourn.” 

Ah,  but  Mr.  Knight,  the  town  clerk,  makes  no  mention  of  the 
action  taken  on  the  most  picturesque  item  in  the  warning,  the  stocks! 
As  the  question  of  the  erection  of  stocks  was  definitely  set  forth  in  the 
warning,  there  must  have  been  definite  action  taken  thereon.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Knight  was  of  a  minority  party  that  wanted  the  stocks  erected  and 
was  so  disappointed  at  a  negative  vote  that  he  purposely  neglected  to 
record  the  vote.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Groton  never  erected  the  stocks,  and 
perpetrators  of  minor  offenses  had  to  suffer  whatever  punishment  Mr. 
Knight  would  inflict  in  the  way  of  fines.  For  Nathaniel  Knight,  Esquire 
was  not  only  town  clerk,  proprietors’  clerk,  and  selectman;  he  was  also 
justice  of  the  peace  and  trial  justice  for  Groton,  and,  at  times,  as  the 
records  show,  his  jurisdiction  extended  into  Peacham  and  other  towns. 
Here  are  a  few  entries  in  his  own  personal  notebook.*  I  shall,  for  obvious 
reasons,  omit  full  names. 

'’State  of  Vermont  | 

Caledonia  County  ssj 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  the  25th  day  of  June  1798,  J.  E.  of 
Groton  in  sd.  County  was  convicted  &  made  confession  before  me, 
Nathaniel  Knight  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  said  county  of  ut¬ 
tering  a  profane  oath  and  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  Dollar  there¬ 
for,  which  he  did  pay. 

A  true  record.  Nathaniel  Knight  Jus.  Peace. 

*  Loaned  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Morrison,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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State  of  Vermont 
Caledonia  County  ss 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  the  18th  day  of  July  A.  D.  1799  J.  B. 
of  Barnet  in  sd.  County  was  Convicted  &  made  confession  before  me  N. 
Knight  one  of  the  Justices  of  Peace  for  sd.  County  of  uttering  a  profane 
curse  and  was  orded  to  pay  a  fine  of  25  cents  therefor. 

A  true  record.  Nath’l  Knight  Just.  Peace. 

Caledonia  County  ss.  Groton  April  19th  1799 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  the  19th  April  1799  N.  E.  of  Peacham 
in  sd.  County  was  convicted  by  confession  before  me  Nath’l  Knight  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  sd.  county  for  unlawfully  traveling  on 
the  sabbath  day  &  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  50  Cents  therefor  which 
he  has  paid. 

A  true  record  Nath’l  Knight  Just.  Peace 

Caledonia  County  ss.  Groton  march  4th  1801 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  4th  day  of  march  1801  That  R.  D. 
of  Groton  was  Convicted  by  confession  before  me  Nath’l  Knight  one  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  sd.  County  of  breaking  the  peace  by  striking 
B.  B.  and  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  25  Cents  therefor 

A  true  record  Nath’l  Knight  Just.  Peace 

Caledonia  ss.  Ryegate  August  8th  1814. 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  8th  day  of  August  1814,  M.  P.  of 
Groton  in  sd.  County  was  Convicted  &  made  confession  before  me  N. 
K.  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  said  County  of  unlawfully  Laugh¬ 
ing  or  rudeness  at  meeting  on  the  24th  of  July  being  the  Sabbath  Day  & 
was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  five  Cents  therefor:  and  paid  the 
same 

A  true  record  Nath’l  Knight  Justice  of  Peace” 

General  Hill  tells  us  that  Squire  Knight  was  a  prominent  citizen, 
gentlemanly  and  courteous,  very  exact  in  all  his  business  transactions,  and 
that  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  a  marked  degree. 

Now  that  we  have  finished  our  slight  digression,  let  us  return  to 
the  pound  and  the  sign  post  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  erected  "on  John 
Darling’s  land  near  his  house  westward.”  It  may  seem  strange  to  you 
that  these  implements  of  the  law  should  have  been  erected  in  what  is 
now  George  Corruth’s  south  pasture.  Let  it  be  said,  however,  that  they 
were  on  what  was  then  a  principal  highway  of  Groton.  This  highway 
led  off  the  present  east  road  at  a  point  in  the  hollow  just  north  of  the 
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old  burying  ground,  passed  the  house  of  John  Darling,  the  pound  and 
the  sign  post,  ran  down  the  hill,  crossed  the  brook  and  ascended  the  hill 
to  the  westward,  passed  the  farm  buildings  of  Peter  McLaughlin — the 
farm  which  has  been  known  for  generations  as  the  McLaughlin  place — 
and  then  connected  with  the  old  County  Road  previously  mentioned. 
The  marks  of  this  old  road  may  be  seen  in  several  places  in  the  Corruth 
pasture.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  likely  that  some  of  you  who  have  been 
trout  fishing  in  the  brook  which  flows  through  that  pasture  may  have 
noticed  the  abutments  of  the  old  bridge. 

Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  is  also  due  the  sign  post.  This 
consisted  of  a  post  set  firmly  in  the  ground,  upon  which  was  fastened  a 
large  board — considerably  larger  than  the  ordinary  guide  board.  This 
board  was  usually  gabled  at  the  top  and  a  narrow  roof  placed  over  it  as  a 
slight  protection  against  the  ravages  of  storms.  On  the  board  were  posted 
notices  of  town  meetings,  advertisements  of  cattle  and  horses  lost  and 
found,  and  other  important  notices.  It  served  our  great-grandparents  as 
the  advertising  page  of  the  newspaper  serves  us. 

At  the  regular  town  meeting  of  March  7,  1799  it  was  voted  to 
vendue  the  office  of  constable  and  collector.  Silas  Lund  bid  it  off  for 
four  dollars  and  was  elected.  However,  that  is  not  as  startling  as  the 
vote  at  the  meeting  of  March  6,  1804  when  Benjamin  Bailey  bid  it  off 
for  one  dollar  and  was  elected! 

One  curious  fact  is  noted  concerning  the  freemen’s  meetings  of 
those  early  years.  Year  after  year  meetings  were  called  to  canvass  votes 
for  governor,  congressman,  and  other  state  and  county  officers,  as  well  as 
for  representative  of  the  town  to  the  General  Assembly;  and  although 
record  of  votes  for  the  various  state  officers  were  made  in  the  minutes,  no 
mention  was  made  of  any  attempt  to  elect  a  representative  to  the  General 
Assembly  until  1803  when  Jonathan  Macomber  was  elected.  Why  did’nt 
Groton  send  a  representative  all  those  years  from  1797  to  1803,  and  why 
did  Mr.  Knight  make  no  mention  in  his  notes  of  failure  to  elect  a  rep¬ 
resentative? 

There  is  a  tradition  that  political  feeling  ran  high  in  those  early 
days.  The  Reverend  Orange  Clark  who  prepared  the  historical  sketch  of 
Groton  for  the  first  volume  of  Hemenway’s  Gazateer  confirms  this  tradi¬ 
tion.  He  states  that  there  were  two  parties:  the  Kennebunkers  who  had 
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come  to  Groton  from  Kennebunk,  Kittery,  Wells,  Sanford  and  other 
Maine  towns;  and  Gaghegans  who  came  from  New  Hampshire,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut.  General  Hill  in  his  more  extended  sketch  of 
Groton  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Hemenway  denies  this.  Just  the  same, 
I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Clark  was  right.  On  what  other 
grounds  can  we  account  for  the  strange  proceedings  at  the  meeting  called 
for  the  first  Tuesday  in  September,  1805,  at  the  dwelling  house  of  Do- 
mincus  Gray,  Innkeeper,  for  the  following  purposes: 

"1st  to  see  if  the  town  will  raise  money  to  break  down  and 
remove  snow  so  as  to  make  the  highways  passable  during  the  winter 
season. 

2d  to  see  if  the  town  or  any  part  of  the  town  will  enlarge  the 
burying  ground  on  Mr.  Darling’s  land.” 

The  record  states  that  the  inhabitants  met  as  agreed  and  proceeded 
as  follows: 

"1st  Chose  Peter  McLaughlin  moderator. 

2d  Voted  to  remove  the  meeting  to  Job  Welton’s.” 

The  voters  then  filed  out  of  Domincus  Gray’s  tavern  and  up  the 
half-mile  of  road  to  Job  Welton’s,  the  place  where  John  Darling  formerly 
lived,  reassembled  there,  and  proceeded  with  their  meeting  as  follows: 

"3d  Voted  to  raise  two  days’  work  of  the  polls  ratable  estate  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town.” 

Why  did  those  voters  come  together,  elect  Squire  McLaughlin 
moderator,  and  then  immediately  vote  to  remove  to  Job  Welton’s?  Was 
it  uncomfortably  chilly  in  Mr.  Gray’s  kitchen?  But  this  was  in  early 
September — much  too  early  for  cold  weather.  Furthermore,  there  was, 
and  still  is,  a  spacious  fireplace  in  that  room  that  could  easily  have  been 
lighted.  No,  I  think  it  was  too  hot,  not  in  temperature  as  the  ther¬ 
mometer  measures  it,  but  in  human  temper.  I  think  that  the  Gaghegans 
were  more  numerous  than  the  Kennebunkers;  and  as  Mr.  Gray  was  a 
Kennebunker  and  Mr.  Welton  a  Gaghegan,  the  Gaghegans  decided  to  do 
the  town  business  in  the  house  of  one  of  their  own  party.  Let  me  here 
make  an  interesting  observation,  namely,  that  Squire  McLaughlin  was  a 
Scotchman  and  therefore  belonged  to  neither  party — an  ideal  man  for 
moderator. 

A  curious  custom  which  is  referred  to  many  times  in  the  early 
records  is  that  of  warning  people  out  of  town.  This  was  not  peculiar  to 
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Groton;  it  came  from  the  early  New  England  days.  About  every  town 
history  you  open  has  some  mention  of  this  custom.  It  came  about  and 
long  survived  on  the  fear  that  certain  recent  acquisitions  to  the  population 
of  the  town  who  did  not  have  visible  means  of  support  would,  if  allowed 
to  remain,  become  town  charges.  In  Groton  on  April  1,  1802,  the  board 
of  selectmen  issued  a  warrant  to  the  constable  to  warn  eight  individuals 
out  of  town.  For  several  years  thereafter  there  is  record  of  such  warnings 
nearly  every  year. 

An  entry  in  the  records  for  April  18,  1812  shows  that  war  and 
rumors  of  war  affected  the  lives  of  people  in  remote  country  districts  as 
they  affect  us  in  these  trying  times.  The  War  of  1812  was  on.  The  town 
voted  one  cent  on  the  dollar  of  the  grand  list  for  the  purchase  of  militaty 
stores.  The  selectmen  were  chosen  a  committee  to  superintend  the  same. 
Dominicus  Gray  was  chosen  treasurer  to  take  care  of  the  military  stores. 
Doubtless  Mr.  Gray  was  so  chosen  for  the  reason  that  the  annual  town 
musters  or  June  Trainings,  as  they  were  called,  all  through  the  early  years 
were  held  on  the  field  just  west  of  Mr.  Gray’s  buildings. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  mentioned  no  settlements  except  those  in 
the  eastern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  town.  It  should  be  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  at  an  early  date  a  mill  was  located  at  the  foot  of  Ricker’s  Pond. 
General  Hill  states  that  his  grandfather,  Captain  Morse,  built  the  first 
saw  mill  and  the  first  grist  mill  in  town  on  this  site.  Later,  Silas  Lund 
operated  a  mill  here,  and  for  a  time  his  name  was  given  to  the  pond  at 
the  head  of  Wells  River.  But  the  change  of  the  name  to  Ricker’s  Pond 
was  most  appropriate  in  recognition  of  the  long  occupancy  of  the  mill  site 
by  the  Ricker  family.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  also,  that  the  site  of  the  first- 
sawmill  is  also  the  site  of  the  only  remaining  sawmill  in  town. 

The  opportunities  for  the  utilization  of  water  power  along  the 
Wells  River  in  the  region  of  the  present  village  was  not  long  overlooked. 
Daniel  Munroe  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  first  saw  mill  here.  The 
date  is  quite  accurately  determined  by  an  advertisement  in  the  "Green 
Mountain  Patriot,’’  a  newspaper  printed  in  Peacham,  which  paper,  by  the 
way,  was  the  first  printed  in  Caledonia  County.  The  advertisement  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  issue  of  December  26,  1799,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"FOR  SALE 

A  SAW  MILL,  just  finished  and  fit  for  doing  good  service,  the 
most  of  the  year,  conveniently  situated  upon  Wells  River,  in  Groton. 
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Also  a  very  good  privilege  for  a  Grist  Mill,  and  fifty  acres  of  excellent 
land,  with  plenty  of  good  timber  for  boards,  and  other  articles  for  build¬ 
ing.  Also,  if  wanted,  fifty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  above,  with  some 
improvement;  and  a  frame  house.  For  terms,  inquire  of  Jonathan  Elkins, 
Jr.  of  Peacham,  William  Wallace  of  Newbury  or  Daniel  Munroe,  on  the  4 
premises. 

Groton,  Dec.  25,  1799.” 

In  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  a  few 
dwellings  on  the  site  of  the  present  village,  a  grist  mill,  a  carding  mill, 
a  fulling  mill;  but  this  region  did  not  become  the  recognized  business 
center  of  the  town  until  the  late  twenties  or  early  thirties. 

II 

Now  that  we  have  recalled  some  of  the  significant  events  in  the 
early  political  history  of  the  town,  let  us  turn  our  attention  briefly  to 
education.  We  observed  that  the  town  on  May  5,  1797  voted  not  to 
appropriate  any  money  for  schools.  From  this  we  should  not  conclude 
that  there  had  been  no  school.  According  to  General  Hill,  Nathaniel 
Knight  taught  school  ten  winters  in  succession  using  a  part  of  James 
Abbott’s  house  for  a  school  room.  Doubtless  he  received  as  compensa¬ 
tion  the  tax  or  rent  money  from  the  lot  set  aside  in  the  charter  for  a 
"town  school.”  Perhaps  this  was  supplemented  by  private  subscription. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  at  Robards  Darling’s  on  March  5,  1801 
the  town  was  apportioned  into  three  school  districts:  the  first  extending 
from  the  Peacham  line  to  John  Hill’s;  the  second,  from  John  Hill’s  to  the 
Ryegate  line  near  Mr.  Gary’s;  and  the  third,  all  the  rest  of  the  town  that 
could  not  be  conveniently  accommodated  by  the  other  two. 

Of  the  first  and  third  districts  I  have  no  knowledge.  Of  the  second, 
known  at  firsf  as  the  South  District,  and  later  as  the  Center  East  District, 
and  later  still  as  District  No.  1,  which  extended  from  Hill’s  to  Gary’s, 
there  are  records  extant.  The  first  school  house  of  the  South  District, 
built  no  one  knows  when,  but  probably  soon  after  the  organization  of 
the  district  in  1801,  stood  in  what  is  now  Herman  Ricker’s  pasture,  next 
to  the  Morrison  line,  at  the  intersection  of  the  old  County  and  Pound 
roads.  It  was  more  than  the  district  or  community  center;  it  was  actually 
the  town  center,  and  in  this  building  (and  the  one  that  followed  it  which 
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was  located  just  west  of  the  brook,  "near  the  widow  Morrison’s”)  all  town 
meetings  were  held  from  March  9,  1807,  to  April  12,  1820,  when  the 
town  voted  to  hold  town  meetings  in  rotation  among  the  several  school 
houses.  However,  the  voters  soon  tired  of  this  plan,  and,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Henderson’s  Mills  on  September  4,  1821,  it  was  voted  to  hold 
future  town  meetings  in  the  school  house  "near  the  Widow  Morrison’s.” 
Here,  therefore,  all  town  meetings  were  held  until  1824,  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  the  Town  House  on  James  Hooper’s  land  just  across  the 
highway  from  the  present  school  house  near  the  Morrison  home. 

For  the  sake  of  giving  you  some  of  the  quaint  phrasing  of  the  old 
records,  let  me  read  a  portion  of  the  warning  for  a  school  district  meet¬ 
ing  in  1807: 

"This  is  to  notify  and  warn  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  District 
to  meet  at  the  Dwelling  House  of  Jesse  Heath,  Esq.  on  the  fourth  day 
of  December  Next  at  candle  liting,  then  and  there  to  act  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  business:”  etc. 

To  show  how  teachers  were  compensated,  let  me  read  from  the 
minutes  of  the  same  meeting: 

"Groton,  December  4,  1807. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  South  District  met  according  to  Notification 
and  proceeded  as  follows  viz, 

first  Chose  Oliver  Rhodes  moderator  to  govern  said  Meeting. 

2d  Chose  Jesse  Heath,  Ephraem  Gerry  and  Stephen  Roberds  committee 
to  superintend  the  school. 

3d  Voted  to  support  the  school  by  valuation. 

4th  Voted  the  school  to  continue  three  months. 

5th  Voted  to  pay  the  Schoolmaster  in  grain  if  delivered  by  the  fifteenth 
day  of  Feb.  Next  and  if  not  to  be  paid  in  money. 

6th  Voted  the  grain  be  carried  to  some  place  where  the  collector  shall 
appoint  in  the  District. 

7th  Chose  Oliver  Rhodes  collector. 

8th  Voted  the  meeting  be  dissolved. 

The  above  is  a  true  record  of  the  proceedings. 

Attest  Samuel  Darling,  D.  Clark” 

If  the  Gaghegans  and  the  Kennebunkers  raised  such  an  uproar  in 
town  meeting  as  to  remove  said  meeting  bodily  from  Dominicus  Gray’s, 
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to  Job  Welton’s,  so,  also,  did  the  voters  of  the  South  School  district  have 
their  petty  squabbles.  At  one  time  they  arose  in  fury  and  voted  to  "dis¬ 
miss  all  Destrict  Officers,”  and  then  voted  summarily  to  adjourn.  I  like 
to  think  that  those  old  hard-heads  were  "angry  and  sinned  not.”  If  the 
sun  went  down  on  their  wrath  it  arose  next  morning  on  a  community 
of  humble  and  contrite  hearts — a  community  whose  members  to  the  last 
stubborn  soul  of  them  could  not  rest  until  every  penitent  individual  had 
signed  a  petition  praying  for  a  new  meeting  whose  purpose  would  be  "to 
see  if  the  destrict  will  reconsider  its  vote  at  the  last  meeting.”  And  re¬ 
consider  it  they  did,  and  they  supported  a  school  and,  best  of  all,  they 
laid  aside  their  quarrel — at  least  for  a  while. 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  crudeness  of  the  old  district  school — 
of  the  hard  benches;  of  the  roaring  fireplace  that  roasted  one  side  of  the 
scholar  (the  pupil  was  always  called  "scholar”  in  those  days),  while  the  icy 
blasts  from  the  North  Pole  found  their  way  through  chink  and  crack  to 
freeze  his  other  side;  of  the  meager  books — the  New  England  Primer, 
Webster’s  Spelling  Book,  Morse’s  Geography  and  a  tough  old  leather- 
bound  arithmetic.  Crude  implements  of  education?  Yes,  so  far  as  ma¬ 
terial  things  are  concerned.  But  ever  and  anon,  even  to  those  crude  old 
schools  came  real  teachers  who  through  deep  insight  and  fine  character 
opened  up  long  vistas  for  the  imagination;  and  as  often  were  there  res¬ 
ponsive  souls  among  those  pupils  who  were  "not  disobedient  unto  the 
heavenly  vision.” 

To  the  question  of  secondary  education  there  was  but  one  answer 
— the  academy  at  Peacham.  This  ancient  school  was  opened  in  1797, 
the  very  year  that  Groton  was  organized  as  a  town;  and  a  great  benefit  it 
was  not  only  to  Caledonia  County,  but  to  all  northeastern  Vermont. 
Until  the  year  1823  when  the  Essex  County  Grammar  School  was  opened 
in  Concord,  it  was  the  only  secondary  school  in  northeastern  Vermont; 
and  until  the  Methodist  Seminary  was  opened  at  Newbury  in  1835  it  was 
the  only  secondary  school  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 
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Ill 


Who  preached  the  first  sermon  in  Groton,  or  conducted  the 
first  public  expression  of  the  religious  impulse?  This  question  like  so 
many  others  that  I  have  asked  has  no  enlightening  reply.  We  have  seen 
that  the  town  voted  in  the  negative  on  the  question  of  raising  money  for 
the  preaching  the  gospel,  at  the  second  special  meeting  on  Oct.  9,  1797. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  held  membership  in  churches  of  their  former 
residences.  Several  families  attended  services  in  Peacham;  and  some,  like 
Squire  McLaughlin  who  married  into  the  Nelson  family  of  Ryegate,  had 
church  affiliation  in  that  town.  James  Abbott  was  one  of  the  twelve 
founders  of  the  Congregational  society  in  Peacham  in  1794,  his  name 
being  number  seven  on  the  church  roll. 

The  Baptist  Church  unquestionably  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  various 
religious  societies  that  have  been  organized  in  Groton.  Just  when  the 
Rev.  James  Bailey  gathered  his  little  company  and  first  lifted  his  voice  in 
prayer,  or  when  the  society  was  duly  organized,  will  never  be  known. 
The  earliest  record  extant  is  dated  Feb.  11,  1814,  but  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  indicate  that  the  society  had  existed  for  some  time.  This  idea  is 
corroborated  by  several  entries  in  the  town  records,  of  marriages  by  Mr. 
Bailey.  The  first  one  states  that  Joseph  Wormwood  and  Sally  Page  were 
married  on  July  13,  1803  by  James  Bailey,  minister. 

Rev.  James  Bailey  deserves  more  than  passing  mention.  He 
was  born  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  26,  1750,  and  came  with  his  father, 
James  Bailey,  Senior,  to  Coos  as  one  of  the  first  settlers.  The  records 
show  that  the  Baileys  lived  both  in  Newbury  and  in  Haverhill,  and  that 
James  Bailey,  Junior  was  a  member  of  the  Newbury  church.  The  records 
further  show  that  he  and  his  two  brothers,  Benjamin  who  also  later  set¬ 
tled  in  Groton,  and  Luther,  saw  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
family  went  to  Peacham  with  the  first  settlers  of  that  town,  and  James 
Bailey,  Senior  was  Peacham ’s  first  representative  to  the  Legislature  in 
1780-81.  Both  father  and  son  were  among  the  twelve  founders  of  the 
Peacham  church,  the  former  being  number  one,  and  the  latter,  number 
three  on  the  church  roll.  Furthermore,  the  Peacham  church  records  show 
that  in  1798  James  Bailey,  Junior  was  given  a  letter  of  dismissal  from 
that  church  "to  enter  the  Baptist  denomination.”  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  began  to  preach  at  about  that  time,  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  assume 
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that  he  may  have  gathered  the  nucleus  of  the  Groton  Baptist  Church  as 
early  as  1800,  perhaps  even  before. 

Some  of  the  first  members  were  Phoebe  Darling,  wife  of  John 
Darling;  Anna,  wife  of  Jonathan  Welch;  Edmund  Welch  and  wife;  Sarah, 
wife  of  Stephen  Welch;  Betsey  Morrison,  widow  of  Bradbury  Morrison; 
John  Emery  and  wife;  Mary,  wife  of  James  Hooper;  Edmund  Morse; 
Josiah  Paul  and  wife. 

Services  were  held  in  homes,  in  barns,  and  in  the  South  School 
until  the  year  1824  when  the  Town  House  was  built  as  a  co-operative 
project  in  which  the  Baptist  society  and  the  town  united.  From  that 
date  until  1866,  the  year  in  which  the  present  edifice  was  erected,  the 
Town  House  served  as  the  Baptist  meetinghouse.  However,  in  1826  the 
town  voted  that  other  denominations  might  have  the  use  of  the  Town 
House  upon  one  week’s  notice. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Methodist  Church,  too,  are  shrouded  in 
obscurity.  Doubtless  there  were  itinerate  Methodist  preachers  who  vis¬ 
ited  the  town  occasionally  and  gathered  small  groups  for  worship  and 
instruction.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1828,  however,  that  anything  was 
done  towards  the  organization  of  a  society.  In  that  year  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Peck  and  the  Rev.  Paul  Richmond  labored  so  successfully  that  a 
class  was  formed  consisting  of  the  following  persons:  Job  Welton  and 
wife,  Isaac  N.  Hall,  George  F.  Crosby,  Elizabeth  Taisey  who  became 
Mrs.  Isaac  N.  Hall,  Lydia  Taisey  who  became  Mrs.  Orson  Ricker,  Eliza 
Hosmer,  Polly  Low  and  Phoebe  Stanley. 

That  the  year  1828  was  the  approximate  date  of  the  founding  of 
the  Methodist  society  is  further  corroborated  by  the  records  of  the 
Peacham  Congregational  society.  According  to  these  records,  on  Dec. 
13,  1829  the  following  persons  were  dismissed  from  the  Peacham  church 
to  become  members  of  a  "new  church  in  Groton”:  Miss  Mary  James, 
Jacob  Abbott,  Mrs.  Meriam  Bailey,  Miss  Betsey  Emery,  Miss  Anna  Emery, 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  Morse. 

Meetings  were  held  in  private  houses,  the  school  houses,  the 
Town  House,  a  fulling  mill,  and  Samuel  Clark’s  barn.  The  church  pros¬ 
pered  so  well  through  the  first  decade  of  its  existence  that  it  was  able  to 
build  on  this  site  a  commodius  meetinghouse  which  was  dedicated  on 
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May  5,  1837.  That  building,  although  extensively  remodeled  in  1889, 
is  the  very  building  in  which  we  are  assembled. 

Thus  I  have  in  a  rambling  and  informal  manner  told  of  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  town — political,  educational,  and  ecclesiastical.  I  had  hoped 
to  touch  on  a  topic  perhaps  most  interesting  of  all,  the  social  aspect: 
how  the  people  lived;  what  they  read;  how  they  worked  together  as  a 
community;  of  the  old  country  store  and  its  store  court  where  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day  were  not  only  discussed,  but  "settled”  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  there  were  participants  in  the  discussion;  of  the  hilarious 
June  Trainings;  and,  finally,  the  picturesque  justice  trials  at  Mr.  Domin- 
icus  Gray’s  tavern  when  Lawyer  Jack  Mattocks,  later  known  as  Governor 
John  Mattocks,  came  down  on  horseback  from  Peacham  to  defend  his 
clients  with  thunderous  eloquence.  But  the  limited  time  forbids  such 
further  excursions. 

Groton  was  fortunate  in  its  founders  and  early  settlers.  To  be 
sure  there  were  no  names  among  them  as  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
state  as  those  of  General  Bailey  of  Newbury,  of  General  Whitelaw  of 
Ryegate,  of  Colonel  Harvey  of  Barnet,  or  of  General  Chamberlin  of 
Peacham.  But  there  were  men  of  ability  and  character,  and  from  them 
have  descended  a  great  multitude  of  men  and  women  who  have  carried 
on,  not  only  in  this  community,  but  all  over  the  country.  Groton  did 
her  full  share  in  the  development  of  the  West;  and  when  the  dark  days 
of  1861  came  on,  and  the  Nation  needed  defenders  in  the  day  of  her 
peril,  the  men  of  Groton  were  not  found  wanting.  On  battle  field,  in 
prison  pen,  on  weary  marches  they  did  not  falter;  and  many  gave  their 
"last  full  measure  of  devotion,”  and  now  lie  buried  in  unknown  graves 
under  sunny  southern  skies.  In  far-away  France,  too,  sons  of  Groton 
are  sleeping — victims  of  that  war  which  both  they  and  we  hoped,  alas! 
would  end  all  war.  Let  us  salute  them,  one  and  all,  living  and  dead, 
on  this  Memorial  Day. 

Yes,  the  founders  of  Groton  were  worthy  men  and  women.  The 
searching  question  for  us  is:  Are  we,  their  children  and  successors,  as 
worthy?  Have  we  kept  the  faith? 
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